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The “Open Door.” 


Perhaps more than one apprehended that a 
recent article in THE FRIEND, entitled ‘‘Creat- 
ing Markets by Impoverishing Customers,’’ 
was aimed at the President’s policy. Had it 
been written for his benefit, the writer’s con- 
cern would have been sent to him privately, 
as heretofore has been done on other concerns. 
Nothing from these columns would probably 
reach the President’s eye. Neither was he in 
the eye of the editor as responsible for such 
a policy. But what was in mind was unsound 
popular opinion—unsound as to war for its 
method—which was voiced by a leading United 
States Senator recently in these words: 

We have reached a point in our industrial 
development where we produce more than we 
consume; we must find markets for the sur- 
plus. We can get partial relief by tariff re- 
vision and reciprocity treaties with European 
and South American countries, but the great- 
est markets of the world are in the far Fast. 
We want our fair share of them, and intend to 
have it; and the way to secure it is, not to 
haul down the flag and run away, but to re- 
main and hold on to the position, the prestige, 
the advantage, and the opportunities that we 
now enjoy. 

This is a somewhat mild way of putting the 
much more unscrupulous language of others 
—the doctrine of bloodshed for trade;—not 
the President’s language or policy, for of that 
we are not aware. But a broader burden than 
our own nation’s policy was really the weight 
on our mind,—that mammon god of all those 
nations who insist upon forcing by arms ‘‘an 
Open door in the East.”” Whatever may be 
said of the work of the Christian missionaries 
there, we believe a leaven was working under 
gospel love that would have hastened the day 
of an openness of heart for western trade 





through Christian intercourse, which is a far 
surer and really quicker open door than any 
which hate or greed can force. 


Doubtless our government’s exceptionally 


humane and considerate policy towards China 
in her distress, will demonstrate the greater 
openness won for trade by the more peaceable 
spirit. 

The little protest on our mind we discover 
thus expressed in William Vaughan Moody’s 
poems :— 

Our fluent men of place and consequence 
Fumble and fill their mouths with hollow phrase, 
Or for the end-all of deep arguments 

Intone their dull commercial liturgies— 

I dare not yet believe! My ears are shut! 

I will not hear the thin satiric praise 

And muffled laughter of our enemies, 

Bidding us never sheathe our valiant sword 

Till we have changed our birthright for a gourd 
Of wild pulse stolen from a barbarian’s hut. 


How to Begin Miracles. 

**Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
not believe.” 
even by these, if necessary. But still graver 
would be the rebuke, ‘‘when ye see signs and 
wonders ye will not believe!” 

He has visited and revisited us with eviden- 
ces of his will and our own duty. We have 
not lacked for signs,—secret signs and open 
signs. These, if we would heed them, would 
be followed by wonders. ‘‘Whatsoever He 
(the inspeaking Word) saith unto you, do it.’’ 
This is the ‘“‘beginning of miracles’’ of grace 
to one who does what he believes Christ says, 
feeling his Lord’s secret signs by the witness 
for truth in his heart. 

It was pronounced the ‘‘beginning of mira- 
cles’’ at Cana of Galilee, when men obedi- 
ently filled the water pois with water. The 
water of obedience will still be turned into 
wine of spiritual life which Christ will drink 
anew with us in his kingdom. The witness 
for truth is sign enough, and wonders enough 
will go along with it if heeded. 

How many deliverances have we had, for 
which we could remember we had prayed in 
faith? These are of the same working as 
those wonders which should have helped the 
hearers of Jesus to believe If we have been 


careless to believe his inspeaking Word, shall | three cases. 
we not believe for the very works’ sake?’’ | Forester, and the master of Trinity College, 


How many providences have shaped our course, 
in which, when looking back into them, we 
read wonders of a Wisdom above all human 


Our Saviour would invite belief 
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planning. Again the retrospect constrains us 
to believe a present Saviour. 

Well it is for us if, when we see signs and 
wonders, we will believe. Better is it when 
we will believe the pure word of Truth on the 
strength of his own secret Witness, without 
waiting for wunders and perhaps at length 
judgments, to reinforce it. So shall the ver- 
dict without rebuke bless us in saying, ‘‘Be- 
cause ye have believed ye have seen signs, and 
because ye have obeyed the signs, ye have seen 
wonders!”’ 
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THE SouL’s Horpe.—O my soul, dignified 
with God’s image, redeemed by Christ’s blood, 
betrothed by faith, enriched by the spirit, 
adorned by graces, ranked wjth angels—love 
Him by whom thou art so much beloved! Be 
intent on Him who is intent on thee; seek Him 
who seeketh thee; love Him who loveth thee 
—whose love anticipates thine, and is its 
cause! He has all merit, He is thy reward; 
He is the vision and the end! Be earnest 
with the earnest, pure with the pure, holy 
with the holy! What thou shouldest appear 
before God, that should God appear to thee! 
He who is kind, and gentle, and of great com- 
passion, requites the meek, the kind, the hum- 
ble, and the compassionate. Love Him who 
drew thee from the lake of misery, and from 
the miry clay. Choose Him for thy friend 
above all friends, who when thou art bereft of 
all things, can alone remain to thee. He will 
not forsake thee, but will defend thee from 
devouring foes, lead thee through an unknown 
region, bring thee to the streets of the heav- 
enly Zion and place thee with angels in the 
presence of His Majesty, where thou shalt 
hear the angelic melody,—holy, holy, holy! 
There is the chant of gladness, there the voice 
of exultation and salvation, of thanksgiving 
and praise, and perpetual hallelujah! There 
is accumulated bliss and supereminent glory! 
—Augustine. 
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NEED Not UNCOVER BEFORE THE KING.— 
The present holder of the Barony of Kingsale 
celebrated his birthday recently. This title is 
one of the most ancient in the peerage, dating 
from 1181, but its chief distinction is the 
curious privilege which attaches to it—the 
right to remain covered in the presence of the 
sovereign. In the reign of John, Lord King- 
sale’s ancestor, John de Courcy, Earl of 
Ulster, was granted this right among his 
rewards for successfully championing King 
John’s cause inaduel. This is one of only 
The others are those of Lord 










































































Cambridge, to each of which titles attaches 
this curious right.—London Daily News. 












Gop’s nobleman is he who ennobles man. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.”’ 
“Dwelling in Light Unapproachable.” 


[A friend in New England has left on record 
a remarkable dream or vision which he wit- 
nessed in the Twelfth Month, 1890. 

The description, however, of what he saw in 
the dream, says the Friend who sends it for 
our perusal, ‘‘I have thought might be com- 
municated to others, yet with a feeling that 
such manifestations of the Divine Being, 
which He has at times condescended to make 
known to mortals on this side of eternity 
should be received and published under feel- 
ings of awe suitable to the solemn nature and 
incomprehensible majesty of Him who has thus 
appeared to man.”] 

He says one night soon after falling asleep 
he thought it was time to arise, and going out 
of the house as he thought, ‘‘it occurred to 
me that the air and all things about were of 
more than common clearness and brightness. 
A place was soon reached where a better view 
could be had, and upon looking up I saw in 
the heavens before me a bright and shining 
One whose countenance was of most awful 
beauty, majesty and power, and he seemed the 
very embodiment of all purity and goodness, and 
I involuntarily cried out, ‘Pure pure! O! how 
pure!’ 

‘And gazing spell-bound it appeared to me 
that it was not the coming sun that made the 
heavens light, but this glorious Heavenly One 
who was all light and purity. 

‘‘And it occurred to my mind at that time 
that there were perhaps many more like myself 
who were early abroad in the land, and by the 
mouth of many who should see this it would be 
established; and speaking to myself I said, 
What now can the atheist and the unbeliever say. 

‘‘How long this glorious appearance was 
I cannot say, but directly coming rapidly to- 
wards me it passed by to the right, and imme- 
diately all was thick darkness; and awaking I 
found myself in my room. 

‘‘This Heavenly One had that upon his head 
that was like pure gold and his countenance 
and the expression of it 1 will not attempt to 
describe,—there are no words in which an 
adequate description could be given. And he 
had on a garment that was like a mist for 
lightness and ‘whiter than any fuller’s soap 
could make it.’ Blessed indeed will those be 
who have a garment like this when they have 
done with earthly things. 

‘*As I was lying there lost in wonder and in 
deep thought as to what had been seen, my 
mind seemed to go back over my life to that 
time when I first thought upon a future state 
and what it might be like unto, and remem- 
bered that it was very strange to me at that 
time how it could be light in heaven as there 
was no sun or moon there as recorded in the 
sacred writings. Now I saw it very plain, 
having beheld the whole heaven lighted by the 
very presence of the Heavenly One. It was 
very wonderful. Everything seemed to be 
light from this very presence there.”’ 


A COINCIDENCE.—The late ex-Judge Fan- 
cher, of the Supreme Court of New York, in- 
formed us that he consented to deliver a lec- 
ture in New Jersey for the benefit of the 
church. The night was stormy and dark and 
he debated long whether or not he should go. 
He went, and to his great delight one of his 


‘ : . ‘ ! 
clients, in no way connected with his denom-| the crop so as to secure the largest present 


ination or the church, had driven over from 
his fine estate out of compliment to his law- 
yer and asked him home with him for the 
night. The next morning before he returned 
to the city he conducted him through his 
greenhouses. Two days later Judge Fancher 
received a letter from a firm of solicitors in 
England, informing him that they were em- 
ployed by the executors of a will disposing of 
a great estate, to make search in the United 
States for a certain man who was one of the 
heirs. The man had come to the United 
States and was supposed to be a florist. His 
name was given. The judge had no particular 
knowledge on the subject, and was about to 
\write to them that the information was too 
meagre, and to sugyest another lawyer who 
would probably do the work better than he 
could, when it occurred to him that as his 
friend who entertained him had unusually 
| fine greenhouses he would send the letter to 
him, and his gardener proved to be the man 
looked for. He was soon put in possession of 
a large fortune and went back to his native 
land to enjoy it.—Christian Advocate. 


The National Bureau of Forestry. 


The rapid growth of sentiment in favor of 
forestry culture is gratifyingly illustrated by 
the establishment, at the beginning of the 
present (Eighth) Month, of the National Bu- 
reau of Forestry, under the act of the last 
Congress. The growth of sentiment in favor 
of this important work is interestingly shown 
by the annual increase in the appropriations 
during the last few years. In 1899 it was 
only $28,520; in 1900 it was increased to 
$88,520, and this year that sum is advanced 
to $185,440, nearly seven times what it was 
in 1899, and more than double that of last 
year. 

One secret of the success of the movement 
in favor of forestry culture is that, after 
painstaking effort, it was clearly demonstrated 
to the farming interests that woodland cul- 
ture is of direct and vital import to them in 
many ways. It was proved beyond dispute 
that forest areas had a tendency to prevent 
prolonged droughts and to preserve an even 
flow of water in the streams which irrigated 
the farms. Proof was also furnished that 
where ordinary intelligence was displayed very 
satisfactory financial returns might be had 
from otherwise waste land by the cultivation 
of trees. The experimental work of the Di- 
vision of the Forestry attached to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was of such a surprisingly 
effective character that its advancement to 
the status of a bureau was inevitable. 

The field of work of the new Bureau will 
be much broader than the work of the branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, and it 
should, and doubtless will, be correspondingly 
greater in valuable results. There will be 
three important divisions, one having charge 
of forest management, a second of forest in- 
vestigation and a third of records. The ob- 
ject of the first is to assist owners of forest 
areas to develop them so that they may be 
handled as an unfailing source of timber sup- 
ply. To this end an expert is sent to ascer- 
tain the condition of the standing timber, the 
prospects of reproduction, the facilities for 
marketing, the best method for harvesting 


and future yield, and the prospect of succegg 
under intelligent management. A _ workj 
plan is furnished, together with much import. 
ant and necessary data. 

Something of this work was done under the 
old Division of Forestry, and how popular it 
was is demonstrated by the fact that private 
owners of about 3,000,000 acres applied for 
advice, and more than one-half of the acreage 
named was placed under management. Pro. 
tection against fire, browsing animals and 
thieves, the study of trees, their rates of 
growth, distribution and reproductive proper- 
ties and other scientific matter connected 
therewith form some of the functions of the 
new Bureat. There are many perplexing 
problems to be solved, and without the aid of 
the forestry knowledge of foreign countries, 
Climatic and other conditions in this country 
are totally different in many respects to those 
existing in Europe, making it obligatory on 
the part of the new Bureau to pursue original 
lines to reach success.—Phila. Ledger. 

Wuy Don’t HE?—A little boy was attend- 
ing a campmeeting with his mother, and the 
place where they lodged was only separated 
from the adjoining apartment by a thin cur- 
tain. As the mother was putting her little 
boy to bed they heard the voice of some one 
praying in the next room, and the little fel 
low inquired, 

‘*Ma, what is the man doing?’’ 

‘‘T should think,” said the mother, ‘‘he was 
praying and wanted to be wholly the Lord’s.” 

“If he wants to be,” said the child, ‘‘why 
don’t he be?” And this is a question which, 
though easily asked, might puzzle wiser heads 
to answer. 

There are multitudes of persons who pray, 
and sigh and cry, and desire to be wholly the 
Lord’s, but if they want to be, why don’t they 
be? In many instances they ask the Lord to 
do the very things which He has asked and 
commanded them to do; a procedure, the rea- 
sonableness of which seems to be not clearly 
apparent. The Lord is ‘‘a present help” in 
every time of need; but He helps those who 
help themselves, he listens to those who listen 
to Him, and His blessing is on those who are 
ready and willing to receive it upon the condi- 
tions which He imposes. There are multi- 
tudes of people who are more ready to pray 
than to work, and are more willing that the 
Lord should do for them, than they are to un- 
dertake to do the little that He requires of 
them. Prayer is a gracious privilege, but it 
is not designed to be a substitute for obedi- 
ence, or an excuse for idleness. When we 
have done all we can there is still enough left 
to ask God for; and when the Lord has done 
all He can for us, there is still enough left for 
us to do for ourselves. Let us see to it that 
our prayers express the things that we truly 
desire, and let us not while praying in one 
direction be acting and living in another.— 
Common. People. 


HoLLAND has ten thousand one hundred 
windmills, each of which drains on an average 
three hundred and nineteen acres of land. 

Gop’s gifts bless as they are received; they 
bless twice as they are imparted. 
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The Tsangpo, Loftiest of all Rivers. 

The Tsangpo is in several respects the most 
remarkable river in the world. It is the high- 
est of all navigable streams, flowing for nearly 
a thousand miles at an elevation of from 
eleven thousand feet to fourteen thousand 
feet. During the greater part of its course 
its current is sluggish, but for a hundred miles 
or more the mighty river, in its descent to the 
coast plain, runs with the speed-of a mountain 
torrent. Though one of the largest of Cen- 
tral Asian streams, it has never been followed 
from its source to its mouth, and until recent- 
ly it was doubtful of which of two well known 
rivers it was the headwaters. 

The Tsangpo rises in the extreme south- 
western corner of Tibet, at a height of nearly 
fifteen thousand feet. Receiving the drainage 
of the slopes of the Himalayas and of a little 
known Tibetan range running parallel with 
these mountains, it soon becomes a stream 
wide and deep enough to be navigable. There 
is a considerable boat traffic upon it, at an ele- 
vation of little below the summit of Mount 
Blanc. It flows due east for some eight hun- 
dred miles, receiving numerous large tributa- 
ries from both south and north, and when near 
Lhasa it is, at low water, nearly a third of a 
mile wide and twenty feet deep; in flood, two 
miles wide and of unknown depth. In longi- 
tude ninety-four degrees east it makes a sharp 
bend to the south, and passes through the 
Himalayas in a course known only to the sav- 
ages who dwell upon its precipitous banks. 

When last seen by an explorer it is at a 
height of from eight to eleven thousand feet, 
but when it emerges in Assam it is only four 
hundred feet above sea level. From this 
point it pursues its sluggish way for another 
eight hundred miles as the Brahmaputra to the 
Ganges and the Bay of Bengal. There has 
been a long controversy, into the details of 
which it is not necessary to enter, as to 
whether the Irrawaddy or the Brahmaputra is 
the continuation of the Tsangpo. Though 
there has been as yet no direct evidence—the 
last expedient of throwing in marked logs in 
Tibet having failed—the general consensus of 
scientific opinion is in favor ®f the Brahma- 
putra, and the latest English gazetteer de- 
scribes it under this name. 

It is hardly to be expected that pure science 
will be much benefited by the lifting of the 
veil which hangs over this part of the river’s 
course. But there can be little doubt that it 
hides scenes of magnificent beauty and gran- 
deur which will thrill the expectant world and 
give it new and nobler conceptions. 

The imagination fails to grasp the reality as 
there is no other instance on earth of a large 
river dropping eight thousand feet in one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, plunging with a mad 
Tush of a mountain brook hemmed by ranges 
Whose peaks are from thirteen to twenty-two 
thousand feet in height. The native testimo- 
ny is conclusive as to the existence of at least 
= cana fall before Tibetan territory 
is left. 

Its attempted ascent from the plains of As- 
sam has been absolutely prohibited hitherto by 
the Indian Government on the entirely reason- 
able ground that there is almost a certainty 
that the explorer would be killed by the sav- 
age Mishmis, who are intolerably jealous of the 
presence of a stranger in their country. This 
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would necessitate a punitive expedition costly 
in treasure and in life—an evil by no means 
commensurate with the gain of having satis- 
fied what is, after all, pure curiosity. The 
Tibetan officials also, while preventing so far 
as they are able, any white man from Tibet, 
for some unknown reason forbid Tibetans even 
to attempt to descend the river beyond their 
own frontier. 

The Tsangpo has been explored, however, 
with the exception of this one hundred and 
fifty miles, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Tibetans and the difficulties presented by 
the highest mountain region in the world, 
though not by white men. 

At any time within the last thirty-five years 
the trans-Himalayan traveler might have met 
a caravan of Tibetan and Indian traders with 
their pack-laden sheep climbing or descending 
some steep mountain pass, or crossing the 
Tsangpo on rafts. Walking humbly with the 
servants or slaves, for to walk is a mark of 
servitude with those people, there would be an 
Indian with tea bowl and prayer barrel sus- 
pended at his girdle, counting his rosary as he 
walked, differing in nothing apparently from 
his companions, except in his more intelligent 
face and the greater interest with which he 
noted everything about him. But open his 
prayer barrel, which he piously twirls when he 
comes to some particularly dangerous spot, 
and there will be found in it, instead of the 
scroll with the Buddhist prayer, ‘‘Om mani 
padmi hom,” notes of the journey after the 
boundary was crossed, observations with sex- 
tant and compass and a simple route survey 
showing the length of each day’s march, the 
relative position of the prominent peaks, the 
course of the streams and their approximate 
breadth and depth. 

Examine closely his rosary, and one would 
discover to his surprise that, instead of the 
orthodox one hundred and eight beads, there 
were only one hundred, and that he dropped 
one at every one hundred steps, which were uni- 
formly two and one-half feet long. If he 
were watched carefully, he would be seen to 
steal from camp at night, when all else were 
sleeping, if biting wind, freezing cold and 
driving snow permit, with his box and tea 
bowl. Taking from beneath the false bottom 
of his box a few instruments, and pouring 
some quicksilver into his tea bowl for an ar- 
tificial horizon, he makes an observation of 
some star, notes the condition of barometer 
and thermometer, compares his chronometer 
with his watch, and then goes back to camp 
to write up his journal, and at length to sleep. 

Years after, the traveler might see this 
same man at the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
in Calcutta, reading to an English officer his 
journal, explaining his observations and route 
survey, and narrating his adventures—in one 
instance these included a seven years’ slavery 
in Tibet. He asks who he is, and is amazed to 
learn that he is only a schoolmaster in a little 
Himalayan village in the district of Kumaon. 

What is his reward for these year long 
toils, sufferings and dangers, this daily risking 
his life in an attempt to add to the world’s 
knowledge. A little piece of land, possibly a 
small pension, and, while he is able to serve— 
oblivion. But soon the scientific journals will 
be full of accounts of the wonderful journey of 
the native Indian explorer, the great extent 
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and marvellous accuracy of his survey, his 
pluck and endurance, his fertilty of resource, 
and, above all, his single hearted devotion to 
the cause of science. If his services are pub- 
licly recognized by some great society, with 
the names of world renowned explorers, we 
read merely, ‘‘The Pundit employed by Cap- 
tain T. G. Montgomerie—a gold watch—for 
his route survey in Great Tibet.” 

It was in 1861 that the successful opposition 
of the Tibetans to the exploration of the trans- 
Himalayan region by Europeans, as well as 
the fact that Indian traders were permitted to 
travel freely throughout Tibet, suggested to 
an officer connected with the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India the expedient of em- 
ploying native surveyors. 

The village schoolmaster, Nain Singh, who 
had been in the service of the brothers Schla- 
gintweit during their explorations in Kashmir, 
was the first man to receive the necessary 
training for the work. At the headquarters 
of the survey he was taught the use of the 
sextant, compass, etc., to recognize all the 
larger stars, to walk with paces of uniform 
length and to make a simple route survey. 
When these things had been sufficiently ac- 
quired he was sent to explore the Tsangpo 
from its source to India if possible. It was 
in 1865 before he succeeded in establishing 
himself in Tibet as a trader desiring to buy 
horses and at the same time as a pious Bud- 
dhist to do homage to the Lhasa Lama. His 
‘‘instrumental equipment consisted of a large 
sextant, two box sextants, prismatic and pock- 
et compass, thermometers for observing tem- 
perature of air and of boiling water, pock- 
et chronometer and common watch, with appa- 
ratus, the latter reduced as much as possible.’’ 

After numerous adventures he finally 
reached Lhasa, where he had an interview with 
the Grand Lama, whom he described as a fair 
and handsome boy of about thirteen years of 
age, seated on a throne six feet high, attended 
by two of the highest priests, each holding a 
bundle of peacock feathers. In this journey 
he was able to follow the course of the river 
only to the neighborhvod of Lhasa, some six 
hundred miles. Nor did he succeed in tracing 
it further in a second journey, made seven 
years later, —a journey memorable, however, 
from the fact that he made a route survey of 
four thousand three hundred and nineteen 
miles, twelve hundred of which were through 
country never previously explored, and took 
four hundred and ninety-seven observations. 
During all this time he was known to the sci- 
entific world only as the ‘‘Pundit,’’ but the 
sufferings of this last journey having so affect- 
ed his health as to compel him to give up his 
connection with the survey, his name was dis- 
closed. He has been followed by others, 
among whom those known as A—k, D—m—g 
and K. P. have accomplished the most in 
trans-Himalayan exploration, all men of like 
courage, endurance, and animated by a single 
minded devotion to their duty. But none has 
succeeded as yet in tracing the Tsangpo’s 
course through the mountains to Assam. 

But there are indications of a change of 
feeling of the rulers of Tibet toward the In- 
dian Government which promises free inter- 
course between the two countries in the not 
distant future. As the deadly hostility of the 
Mishmis to strangers penetrating their moun- 
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tain fastnesses has been largely due to Tibetan 
influence, we may look in time to a similar 
change among them to friendliness. If this 
should be the case, we trust that the man who 
lifts the veil which shrouds this wondrous pas- 
age of the river through the Himalayas may 
be one of that noble band, a native Indian sur- 
veyor.—National Geographical Magazine. 














































































FISHES AND THEIR EccGs.—Birds, which 
hatch their young from eggs, are pre-eminent 
for their parental care, fashioning nurseries 
with extraordinary ingenuity and skill, and 
giving unwearied attention to the brood until 
they are fledged and able to fly. Fishes, 
which are two steps lower in the ladder of 
life, also, as a rule send their young ones into 
the world in the shape of eggs; but from the 
nature of things are unable to lavish on them 
the same elaborate care. Toa large extent 
they are at the mercy of storms and tides, and 
have few facilities for the enjoyment or the 
comforts of home-life. Eggs which are sim- 
ply shed in the open sea, and float where the 
tides are able to carry them, cannot be guard- 
ed by the parents; but they have a protection 
peculiarly their own in being so transparent 
as not to be easily distinguished from the 
water itself. Even when contained in small 
numbers in a bottle of sea-water they can 
hardly be seen. But fishes, like other an- 
imals, love fresh eggs; and, in spite of their 
transparency, find and eat them. The eggs 
are often so numerous that the hungry fishes 
need only open their capacious mouths, and 
strain the water through their gill openings, 
to ensure an excellent meal. The eggs which 
sink to the bottom and adhere to stones and 
shells are more troublesome to gather, but 
they are a great attraction to many fishes. 
For instance, haddocks often lose their lives 
while stealing the eggs of herrings; for they 
resort to the beds where the herrings spawn, 
and the trawlers, knowing this, go after and 
capture the haddocks.—Home Magazine. 
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INWARD PEACE.—There are persons who 
school themselves to external composure, main- 
taining a calm, unruffied exterior amid all the 
disturbing circumstances of life. The power 
to do this is frequently a great advantage to 
its possessor. He controls himself, and he 
avoids many incautious acts and unpleasant 
circumstances. But this external calmness 
may be illusive. There are persons who main- 
tain this aspect of quietude when they have 
very little true inward rest. They control 
their feelings for the time, but the tumult and 
the storm rage within, and they have no rest 
to their souls. 

Very different is the condition of those who 
have the inward peace of God; those hearts 
are filled with the deep content, the abiding 
rest, which is the portion of the soul centered 
in God, and free from all the tumult and dis- 
turbance of a restless and disordered world. 
The storm may rage without, but there is 
peace within. The hurricane may roar, but 
the soul which has found refuge in Christ and 
has built upon the everlasting rock knows no 
ill and fears no danger. There is not merely 
the appearance of calmness and composure, 
but the calmness is real, the rest is genuine, 























can comprehend.—Home Magazine. 








tion, no man can ever arrive at that ennob- 
ling state, who walks by sight, rather than by 
faith, of whom it cannot be said, as of the 
father of the faithful, ‘‘he went out not know- 
ing whither he went.’’ 
it is the highest attainment of the soul (cer- 
tainly it is the foundation of the highest or 
perfect state in all other Christian attain- 
ments) that of entire and unwavering confi- 
dence in God. O God, we are thine, forever 
thine. 
bless us. 
we will not let thee go; we will ever trust in 
thee. 


advocate of Christian perfection, especially 
some pious Catholics of former times, that 
the various propensities and affections, and 
particularly the bodily appetites, ought to be 
entirely eradicated. 
ried to its full extent is one of the artifices 
of Satan, by which the cause of holiness has 
been greatly injured. 
eradicate our natural propensities and affec- 
tions, but to purify them. 
quired to cease to be men, but merely to be- 
come holy men.”’ 





portion to the absence of self-dependence and 
self-confidence when we are weak in our- 
selves, we shall not fail, if we apply to the 
right source for help to be found strong, 
*“strong in the Lord.’’ 





000 to £100,000 in hard cash. 


also the railways. 


the composure is not pretended; it is an inner 
calm, such as the world knows not, neither 
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Maxims from “The Interior Life.” 
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No man ever arrived at Christian perfec- 


Perhaps we may say 


We will not let thee go until thou 
And when thou dost bless us, still 


It seems to have been the doctrine of some 


This doctrine when car- 


We are not required to 


‘*We are not re- 


Our spiritual strength will be nearly in pro- 
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CostLy LonDOoN Focs.—A London fog, says 
the London Chronicle, is an expensive visita- 
tion. A day of it, counting the day at eight 
hours, is estimated to cost anything from £50, - 
No small pro- 
portion of this goes to the gas and electric 
light companies, which have to supply about a 
third more power than usual. But there are 
For signaling is expensive. 
At Clapham Junction alone, £50 has been spent 
by a single railway company during a day’s 
fog in extra pay to the plate layers. When 
the red light cannot be seen at a distance of 
a hundred yards the plate layers become fog 
signalers, and for this they are paid a shilling 
a day in addition to their regular wages, and 
4d. per hour overtime, provided the overtime 
does not run into a second shilling. 

Fog signals, like a cuckoo, are more fre- 
quently heard than seen, and, like a number 
of things, smch as babes, cats and crickets, 
make an amount of noise altogether out of 
proportion to their size. The largest of those 
in use is scarcely bigger than a crown piece, 
and is a quarter of an inch in depth. The 
little tin box contains a teaspoonful of gunpow- 
der and three percussion caps, and is fitted on 
to the rail by a red ribbon. It comes from 
Birmingham mostly, and costs exactly a penny 
apiece. A hundred and fifty thousand or so are 
purchased by a big railway company in the 
year, and there are not many left over at the 
end of it. 





“Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids; 
Her monuments shall last when Egypt’s fall.” 



































Ninth Mo. 7, 190] 

























Rare Talents of the Esquimaux Dog, 


R. G. Tabor, concessionaire of the Esqui- 
maux Village at the Pan-American Exposition, 
thinks no other breed of dogs equals the Kg. 
quimaux dog in versatility. 

*‘The Esquimaux dog is not only good for 
draft purposes, but he is a splendid hunter, 
and, unlike our dogs here, of which each breed 
is good for some particular kind of game, the 
Esquimaux dog is good at all kinds, large or 
small, and varies his methods to suit the kind 
of game he has in chase. 

*‘He is the only dog that I ever heard of 
that would fish. In the summer time no Ks- 
quimaux ever thinks of feeding his dogs, and 
one of the prettiest sights in the far north is 
to get up on a summer morning and see the 
Esquimaux dogs standing in the wash of the 
ocean watching for fish. 

‘‘The dogs do not like the water because it 
is extremely cold; therefore, nothing but hun- 
ger will drive them into it. But in the morn- 
ing you will see them wade out breast deep in 
the ocean and stand as motionless as statues, 
When a fish comes within range a dog will 
dive just as a seal would do, and come up ten 
or fifteen feet farther out with the fish in his 
mouth. 

‘**They are good at any kind of game which 
is native in the North, but their greatest 
value to the Esquimaux is as seal hunters, 
The surface of the Arctic Ocean freezes in 
winter to a depth of from seven to nine feet. 
Now the seal, while he lives a great deal un- 
der water, is obliged to come to the surface 
to breathe. In the winter time he has his 
blow holes, which are conical in shape, the 
apex, which is perhaps not more than an inch 
in diameter, coming through the surface of 
the ice. This may be covered with snow or 
even a coating of thin ice, which the seal has 
to thaw if he wishes to blow there. 

It is utterly impossible for a man to find 
one of these holes. He couldn’t tell it if he 
were standing right on it, but the scent of the 
dog for them is unerring. When the dog has 
located a blow hole for him the Esquimaux 
cuts it large enough to admit his harpoon, 
stakes the dogout and sits down to wait for 
the seal. When he appears he is harpooned, 
then enough ice is cut away to allow the body 
to be lifted out. 

‘‘The Esquimaux dogs are insatiable hun- 
ters, and if, when they are attached to a 
sledge they see deer or other large game, it 
is utterly impossible to hold them in control. 
The hitch to the komitek is made with this 
knowledge. You will notice that each dog 
has an individual leash in which he pulls. 
These are all gathered on une common thong, 
which is fastened to the komitek, or sledge, 
by a half hitch. When the dogs sight game 
and become unmanageable the sledge driver 
simply pulls his hitch, they are loose and off 
they go, each dog for himself. 

‘In the winter time the dogs cannot fish 
for themselves and the provident Esquimaux, 
who, however, are not numerous, have sup- 
plies of capelin for them. The capelin isa 
fish about a foot in length. It is the food of 
the cod, and after a big storm will be found 
washed upon the beaches in winrows. They 
were caught up there when the waves re 
ceded, were unable to get back into the ocean 
and died. All the Esquimaux have to do is 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. observation and forecast of the weather during the past | many of the restrictions now imposed upon commerce by 

Unitep States.—The American Tin Plate Company, | three years. Stations in the West Indies have been thor- | quarantines can be done away with.” 
following up its announcement to open all mills now | oughly equipped and manned by regular observers of the One newspaper is published in Greenland. 
closed by the strike, has advertised for non-union men to | Weather Bureau. Reporting stations have been estab- Congressman Hull, of Iowa, who has recently visited 
fill the places of the strikers. All applicants are offered | lished at Turk’s Island and Bermuda, and provision has | the Philippines, remarks in reference to the natives, “Of 
the highest wages and permanent jobs, but in every case | been made for receiving daily reports by telegraph from | course, we shall have to govern them with firmness, ag 
the application must be made personally and the applicant | various points in Mexico. Through the medium of the | well as with kindness. I think 40,000 soldiers should be 
declare himself free from all union control. Meteorological! Office, London (England), reports are re- | kept there for some years to come.” 

_ An offer of arbitration made to the U.S. Steel Corpora- | ceived daily by cable from various points in the British At the beginning of the Eighth Month there were 
tion by Simon Burns, of the Knights of Labor, has been | Isles and on the West European coast, and also from the | about 100,000 persons reported as inmates of the con. 
rejected,on the grounds that there is nothing to arbitrate. | Azores. The object of the West Indian branch of the | centration camps in South Africa. 

The Labor World demands the impeachment of Presi- | service is to give warning to shipping and to American There were 150,000 children at school in India sixty 
dent Shaffer, of the Amalgamated Association, for calling | coast interests of the approach of tropical hurricanes. An | years ago. There are 4,000,000 now. 
extension of the region of observation also has been made Some recent experiments have shown that when sifted 
in the Northwest British Territory, Barkerville now being | bone meal was inoculated with various bacteria, and kept 
the extreme northwest station from which reports are | wet, a remarkable resolution of the constituents of the 
received. bone, including the inorganic as well as the organic mat- 

It is said one New York dealer has this year sent out | ters, took place. The latter resolved themselves into 
more than three thousand cages of American queen bees | simpler compounds of the type of ammonia. 
by mail to different parts of the world. The cage is of aS 
wood, covered with wire netting at the top. RECEIPTS. 

The orange and lemon crop in California this year has | Unlessotherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
been phenomenal. The total shipments from Southern ceived from each person, paying for vol. 75. 
California for the season are 21,343 carloads, of which| | Henry S. Williams and Frances S. Williams, Pa. ; 
1,581 carloads were lemons. This is against 15,778 cars | Mary Anna Jones, G’t’n, for Charles Jones and John 
last season to the same date. At Riverside, which | Barclay Jones ; Levi V. Bowerman, Canada, $1, to 
is the centre of the orange belt, and from which about | No. 27; Anna Horst, Pa.; J. S. Moore, Kans, ; 
5300 carloads oforanges have been shipped this season, | Mahlon Johnson, Ind., $8, for himself, Ashley John- 
scores of acres of new orange groves are being laid out, | son, Nancy T. Hadley and Ruth Ann Stanton; 
with the belief that the American and foreign demand |} Thomas H. Whitson, agt., Pa., $8, for George B, 
for oranges is capable of indefinite expansion. Mellor, J. B. Jacobs, Chas. S. Carter and Samuel 

A contract has been closed between the Gulf, Colorado | Forsythe; Ann Elfreth, Phila. ; Isaac Hall, Pa. ; 
and Santa Fe Railroad Company and a fuel company of | E. H. Richie, N. J. ; Mary Reynolds, Ind. ; Phebe 
Beaumont, Texas, for fuel oil. Under the contract the | A. Batting, Pa., per Wm. Trimble ; Anna P. Cham- 
Santa Fe Railroad agrees to take from the fuel company | bers and for Alfred Sharpless, Pa. ; Milton Mills, 
a minumum of 9,000,000 barrels of oil during the next} Ia.; Ole T. Sawyer, la., $15, for himself, John 
twelve months. The daily shipments from the Beaumont | Knudson, Iver Olson, Sigbjorn T. Rosdale, Ma- 
oil field now average eighty-five cars. linda Thompson, Anna T. Tostenson, and $1 each 

There were 410 deaths in this city last week, reported | for Ole H. Bryngleson, Salve K. Roseland and Knud 
to the Board of Health. This is 90 less than the previous | Thompson ; Wm. Stanton, agent, O , $14, for Wm. 
week and 12 less than the corresponding week of 1900. | Bundy, Joseph Gibbons, John G. Hall, James Hen- 
Of the foregoing, 205 were males and 205 females: 37 | derson, Charles Livezey, Wm. Pickett and Robert 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 18 of inflammation of | H. Smith; L. O. Stanley, agt., Ind., for John R. 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 8 of diphtheria ;} Hodson, Kans., Vol. 74; Caspar W. Thompson, 
19 of cancer ; 12 of apoplexy ; 8 of typhoid fever and 2| N. J. ; Joseph Warner Jones, Pa. ; E. B. Stanley, 
of small-pox. la., $1 ; Mary W. Bacon, N. J. ; Mary W. Carslake, 

CorTon closed on a basis of 8§c. per pound for mid-| N. J.; Benj. P. Hoopes, Phila.; Phebe E Hall, 
dling uplands. agt., O., $4, for Hannah A. Webster and Lydia P. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30; Penna. roller, } Webster ; Henry B. Leeds, agt., N. J., $8. for Anna 
straight, $3.20 to $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, $3.25 | K. Woodward, Benjamin S. DeCou, William B. 
to $3.35 ; spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.65. Haines and Edward S. Harmer ; Lloyd Balderston 

Beer CATTLE.—Best, 5§ to 6;'5¢.; good, 5% to 54c.; me- | and for George Balderston, Md. ; Anna Spencer, 
dium, 4% to 5éc. G't’n ; Joseph B. Kester, Pa. 

SHEEP AND LaMBs.—Choice, 34 to 3$c.; good, 3} to 34c.; gay” Remiltances received after Third-day noon will nt 


common, 13 to 2c.; lambs, 3 to 64c. ar in the Receipts until the following week. 
Hocs.—Western, 9 to 94c. — yr nana. 













































the steel strike, because, it is charged, among other 
things, he compelled the steel workers to violate contracts, 
and because the whole strike is unconstitutional and has 
brought ruin to men who have made the Amalgamated 
Association. 

The steamer City of Trenton was lately wrecked in the 
Delaware River, near Torresdale, by the explosion of the 
boiler, and twenty-five persons are known to have per- 
ished. 

The amount of milk received in New York daily is about 
1,000,000 quarts. In extremely warm weather this 
amount is often exceeded by one-fifth. The supply comes 
from points ranging from 20 to 350 miles distant from 
the city. 

A despatch from Stockton, Cal., of the 30th ult., says : 
A special train of about forty carloads of potatoes will 
leave here to-day for the Middle and Southern States. 
The potatoes are raised on the river islands, west of this 
city, and towed here on barges. The demand for pota- 
toes, onions and cabbage throughout the Middle States, is 
large, owing to the drouth, and hundreds of carloads will 
be sent there from Stockton this year. 

In view of the prevalence of smallpox in parts of the 
city, the Board of Health has issued a statement urging 
that all persons who have not been vaccinated within the 
last seven years be immediately vaccinated. 

The American workingman is paid on an average twice, 
and in some occupations thrice, as much, and for shorter 
hours, as the highest paid workingmen of Europe, accord- 
ing to statistics issued by Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor. In Austro-Hungary iron and steel roll- 
ers receive 39 cents a day ; in New York, $6.75. In Spain 
acarpenter and joiner averages 29 cents ; in New York, 
$2.25; in California, $3.80; in Montana, $4.42. The 
American workingwoman is as well paid, proportionately, 
as the American workingman. She receives about 80 per 
cent. of men’s wages, as compared with as low as 30 per 
cent. paid in some foreign countries. There has been a 
steady increase of wages in this country. The earliest 
reported blacksmith’s wage in Massachusetts (1825) was 
$1.50 a day for sixty-six hours a week. In 1900 it was 
$2.41 a day for only fifty-five hours a week. 

Taking frogs for market as a business has so steadily 
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eo we oe a _ according = the _ FoREIGN.—The plague is reported to be widespread in NOTICES. 

mate of the United States Fish Commission, the annual | Kwang-Tung, one of the southern provinces of China. ps’ SELECT SCHOOL will re- Ninth Month 16 
catch in this country is but little less than 2,000,000 | Some of the villages have been nearly depopulated on oo sis | ieee Geen Sup't. ; 
frogs. In all sections of the United States frog hunting | account of the flight of their inhabitants to escape it. , y 


has been carried on, in fifteen of the States to such an 
extent that it may be said to be of economic importance. 

“Ranches” for the development of soft shell crabs con- 
stitute one of the many fishing industries found along the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland The greater number of these 
“ranches” are formed by the waters of Chesapeake Bay, 
and are located between Princess Anne and Crisfield, Md. 

Nine hundred and forty-one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty of the total population of New Jersey are males 
and 941,909 females, the total population being 1,883,669. 
The foreign born residents in the census year numbered 
431,884, or 22.9 per cent. The colored population was 
71,352, or 3.8 per cent. Of the colored people in New 
Jersey 1393 were Chinese, 52 Japanese and 63 Indians, 
the remainder being negroes. 

Twelve workingmen nave arrived in this country from 
England, sent by an English newspaper firm to study dif- 
ferent trades. One of them has said: “Our study has 
shown us that the British workman is really as well paid 
as the American, when the relative purchasing power of 
their wages is considered. Everything is dearer here, in 
proportion, than in England, and we have found that the 
majority of British workmen in this country would be bet- 
ter satisfied to return to their own land. Many of them, 
after a fair trial,do so. Rents, living and traveling ex- 
penses are all higher than in England. The one great 
thing we have noted is the enormous aid the American 
workman receives from machinery, and it is that which 
undoubtedly gives America her great advantage in the 
competition for the world’s markets. Everything that 
can be done by hand in our country is done quicker and 
generally more accurately, if not better, by machinery in 
this country.” 

An important extension has been made in the region of 


Byron Brenan, British Consul General at Shanghai, has Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St, Phila. — 


said: “From the standpoint of foreign interests the v4 ‘ ; 
position in China is far worse to-day than before the in- | 0n and after Ninth Month 2nd, 1901, the Library will be 
ternational occupation of Pekin. The Chinese are now | open on week-days from 11.30 a. M. to 2 P. M. and from 
better able than ever to play off one power against an- | ° P- M. to 6P. M. 

other, so clearly have the interests of the several Powers 
been shown to diverge. There is a very hostile feeling 
in many parts of Northern China, and local disturbances 
may be expected.” 

German papers state that the total population of China, 
according to a Chinese journal, is at present 383,253,000. 

On account of delays in settling certain claims of 
France against Turkey, diplomatic relations between the 
two countries have been interrupted, and the French am- 
bassador has withdrawn from Constantinople. The French 
Government holds that the Sultan has broken his word. 
He has promised full payment of the long-standing in- 
demnities to the Frenchmen, amounting to 12,000,000 
francs, but has lately declined to pay the full amount, 
and offered a reduced sum, which was refused by the 
French ambassador, Constans. 

Twenty years ago kerosene oil was practically un- 
known in China. In 1890 more than 100,000,000 gallons 
were imported. 

The number of persons on the famine relief lists in 
India has somewhat lessened, but numbered 507,000 on 
the 26th ult. 

The War Department at Washington has published a 
statement respecting the success which has attended the 
efforts to rid Cuba of yellow fever by killing infected 
mosquitoes, which says, “It is believed that by pursuing 
the present methods the island can be rid of yellow fever, 
and its spread may be prevented, even when introduced 
from the outside. If this condition can be brought about, 


Ou10 YEARLY MEETING.— Reduced rates from Phila- 
delphia and points west to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, to 
be held at Barnesville, Ohio, can be obtained via B. & 0. 
R. R. for a fare and a third—that. is the round trip from 
Philadelphia to Barnesville and return for $15.50, the 
regular fare being $23.20. Tickets must be purchased 
between Ninth Month 23rd and Ninth Month 26th inclu- 
sive, and are good only until Tenth Month 7th, inclusive ; 
giving the purchaser two full weeks from Ninth Month 
23d in which to make the trip. For further information, 
call or address BERNARD ASHBY, 834 Chestnut St., Phila., 
or T. C. Hocus, West Chester, Pa. 











DieD, the sixteenth of Eleventh Month, 1900, in the 
ninetieth year of her age, ESTHER GREEN, an esteemed 
member of Hickory Grove Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ings, lowa. During a lengthened illness which terminated 
her life, she was an instructive example of quiet patience. 

——, at her home in Lynn, Mass., on the eleventh of 
First Month, 1901, Mary M. Gove, aged nearly eighty- 
four years, a daughter of Joseph and Mehetabel Meader 
of South Berwick (near North Berwick) Maine. 

The remainder of this notice will be found on page 352 
of the last volume of THE FRIEND, (No. 44), this being 
now inserted by way of correction of that notice. 
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